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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE UNION MEN OF THE SOUTH. 

In evert Southern State at the commencement of the rebellion there lived a class 
of men, prominent and influential in political and social life, whose patriotism, devo- 
tion to principle, wisdom and courage, trials and sufferings, have been scarcely 
touched upon by late writers upon the war and its causes and results. Most of them 
were then of mature years ; all of them had been born and reared in the South. 
They were slave-owners and believed that slavery was right. Many of them were 
Democrats ; none of them were Republicans. Most of them were disappointed at 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, and feared that his administration and that of the Re- 
publican party, which they considered sectional and aggressive, would be unfriend- 
ly, if not actually hostile, to the welfare of their section, where their pride, in- 
terests, and sympathies were all centred. Many of their wives, mothers, and 
daughters wero Secessionists. Their sons, many of them, were the first to enlist in 
the Confederate ranks. These men doubted the policy of secession, and, with a 
courage and manhood which have no parallel, denounced the movement and pre- 
dicted its failure and the ruin of the South. In so doing they knew that they were 
courting certain political ostracism and defeat, subjecting themselves to danger and 
perhaps to death, and to what was equally terrible to men of their pride and eharac. 
ter— the changing of the love and confidence of their neighbors and friends, and even 
their kindred, into bitter hatred; and yet these men through all those dreary, doubt- 
ful years of war, some at their homes, some in the mountains, some in exile, some in 
prison, and others on the battle-field beneath the stars and stripes, never wavered 
or lost hope in the success of the one cause for which they had sacrificed and dared 
so much — the success of the Union arms. 

Their voices were never heard among the croakers; when they could not approve 
the policy of the government, they fought on in silence ; when colored troops were 
enlisted, they faltered not; when the Emancipation Proclamation swept away their 
fortunes, they did not complain. The success of one political party or the other was 
no victory to them, except as it indicated the determination of the people to preserve 
the government by suppressing the rebellion. They did not regard the war, as many 
writers do, as a war between the North and South,but between those everywhere who 
loved their government and those who wished to see it die; and if their hearts were 
not too full of sadness to harbor better feelings, those feelings went out toward the 
Northern "Copperhead" rather than toward their misguided or even their vicious 
neighbors. They did not consider it a rebellion of States, but a rebellion of rebels. 
They knew that they were sustained in their own section by thousands of Southern- 
ers as courageous and patriotic as themselves, and by hundreds of thousands who, 
though unable to give them active support, were praying for success. 

In 1866, after the government had, rightfully or wrongfully, freed the slaves of 
those loyal men, along with the slaves of their rebel neighbors, and then feared to 
confer upon them the power to protect that freedom,— the ballot,- it was these same 
loyal Southern men who, in the memorable loyalist's convention at Philadelphia, 
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persuaded— I might say forced— the dominant party to adopt that measure; and In 
the same spirit of liberality they opposed the proposition to disfranchise a large num- 
ber of their white neighbors who had been engaged in rebellion. Next to their de- 
votion to the Union, their desire for peace and good government in the South through 
a liberal policy by the victorious party was the aim and hope of these men. Then 
came reconstruction and the reorganization of political parties in the South. It 
must be written that the National Republican party, controlled by Northern politi- 
cians, in the exercise of its powerful political influence and the bestowal of its great 
patronage, in every Southern State and in almost every instance rejected the counsels 
of these brave and experienced men, and sought to build upon three elements only— 
the negro, the carpet-bagger, and a few new converts from the Confederate element. 
This is the only blur upon the otherwise magnificent record of that party. 

W. W. Miils. 
II. 
TAXATION OR NON-TAXATION FOR OHURCHE3. 

The recent adoption by the Constitutional Convention of the new State of Wash- 
ington of a provision requiring the taxation of all church property opens anew the 
question whether the time-honored policy of exempting churches and charitable in- 
stitutions from their share in the ordinary burdens of the State is, after all, the 
wisest one to be pursued, and has a substantial foundation in common-sense. The 
argument most frequently heard in favor of exemption is that the practice is well 
established and has worked so well thus far in the world's history that any change 
of a revolutionary character would not only be unwise, but deeply injurious to the 
churches and the cause of religion generally. The wiser thought of the time, however, 
strongly favors a complete separation of church and state. The contention in favor of 
leaving charitable institutions free from taxation rests on a different basis from that 
which is applicable to churches, since the former may reasonably be considered to be 
of at least direct potential benefit to all the members of the community. There is a 
very large class of citizens who have no sympathy with the churches as such, but 
who, nevertheless, are compelled to bear their share of supporting them. There is an 
element of positive injustice in this, which the American people should be quick to 
perceive and resent. 

Really, is not the plan of letting churches go free from tax-paying, on the ground 
that they act in a sense as a sort of moral police force, an old-fogy notion which the 
world has outgrown, and ought to have cast aside before this time 1 Consider for a 
moment how it is abused. Think of the enormous property owned by the Trinity 
Corporation in New York City, with which the Tax Department and the Board of 
Assessors have nothing to do, forsooth, because it is owned by a church I What an 
outrageous piece of injustice is this ! Had a few other church enterprises gone into 
the same business, acquiring property on a large scale, without doubt the evil would 
have worked its own remedy long ago. For one I am glad to see the spirit that has 
been manifested in Washington. It is true that California has shown the way in 
this direction, and it is not apparent that the churches in that State have suffered on 
account of the policy there first put in operation. Some of the feebler churches may 
be injuriously affected by the necessity of paying their share of the taxes, but on the 
whole the tendency will be to prevent the erection of churches which have no 
adequate cause for existence and no "visible means of support." As the majority 
of church-goers are, presumably, tax-payers, it will in the end make no difference to 
them whether the taxes come out of their pockets directly or indirectly; and as for 
non-church-goers, who under our wise laws have the same rights, liberties, and 
privileges as the most devout regular attendants on Sunday worship, they will no 
longer be required to submit to the compulsion of paying their share toward the 
support of institutions in which they feel little, if any, interest, even if they do not 
entertain toward them feelings of positive hostility. Common-sense, the American 
spirit of fair play, and the demands of justice and of right dealing between man and 
man, and between one corporation and another, all justify and require the abolition 



